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Educational Rese arch 


The Leader and His Group 


By JOHN K. HEMPHILL 


(): of the most urgent necessities for the social scientist 


today is an understanding of man’s activities as a leader. 

Questions of who shall lead and how individuals may 
be prepared for effective leadership pose problems of primary 
concern for education in a democracy. 

The popular idea that leaders are born, not made, stresses 
the importance of individual traits which make for successful 
leadership but ignores another factor of equal importance: the 
characteristics of the social group which is to be led. It is the 
interaction of the leader who possesses a given set of personal 
attributes and the group whose efficient functioning demands 
that particular combination of attributes which results in suc- 
cessful leadership. In other words, there are no absolute lead- 
ers, since successful leadership must always take into account 
the specific requirements imposed by the nature of the group 
which is to be led, requirements as diverse in nature and degree 
as are the organizations in which persons band together. 

This paper reports some tentative conclusions about charac- 
teristics of groups which are important in determining what 
types of behavior will be considered by group members to be 
conducive to successful leadership. In order to determine the 
relationships between the characteristics of groups and the be- 
havior of the successful leader, information is needed in the 
following areas: what a given leader does, the characteristics of 
the group he leads, and the degree of success he achieves as a 
leader. 

In planning the investigation, a part of which this paper 
reports,’ it was decided to utilize the member of a group as a 


1 This paper summarizes a section of the author’s doctoral dissertation. The author 
wishes to express appreciation to Filmore Sanford, who directed the dissertation, for stim- 
ulation and guidance in the conduct of the research. The dissertation has just been pub- 
lished: Situational Factors in Leadership [Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational 
Research, 1949 (Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, No. 32)]. 
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source of information about the characteristics of the group, the 
leader’s behavior, and the quality of his leadership. The mem- 
ber of a group has at least a modicum of information about each 
of these three areas. Under ordinary circumstances he has an 
opportunity to observe the leader’s behavior, either directly or 
indirectly. He has information about the nature of the group 
of which he is a member. Certain members, by virtue of sen- 
iority or an important position in the group, have a greater 
amount of information than others, but each one can describe 
his group as it appears to him. It would also seem safe to 
assume that each member of a group is able to make a judgment 
about the quality of leadership shown by the person who leads 
the group. 


_~ extensive pre-testing, a satisfactory questionnaire was 
constructed. It was so arranged that when properly com- 
pleted, several types of information could be obtained from it. 
It asked, first, for a description of the group to which the re- 
spondent belonged and his relation to it; second, a report of the 
frequency with which the leader engaged in 70 specific types of 
behavior; and finally, his comprehensive judgment of the 
quality of leadership possessed by the leader of the group. 
Adequate replies were received from the members of 500 sepa- 
rate groups. 

Two procedures were used in analyzing the data. First, the 
responses to 50 items on the questionnaire which described the 
group and the respondent’s relation to it were coded into 15 
dimensions. The second part of the analysis consisted of exam- 
ining the relations between group dimensions, items of leader 
behavior, and judgments of leadership quality. These two steps 
in the analysis of the data will be discussed briefly. 

Ten categories were set up to describe the group, and five 
categories to show the respondent’s relation to his group. These 
categories were called group dimensions, because they were 
constructed to express degrees of characteristics ranging con- 
tinuously from a low to a high degree. The 15 dimensions, 
briefly defined, are as follows: 


Group Characteristics— 
1. Size—the number of members in the group. 
2. Viscidity—the degree to which the group functions as a unit. 
3. Homogeneity—the degree to which group members are similar 
with respect to age, sex, background, and so on. 
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4. Flexibility—the degree to which the group has established rules, 
regulations, and procedures. 

5. Stability—the frequency with which the group undergoes major 
changes or reorganizations. 

6. Permeability—the degree to which the group resists admission of 
new members. 

7. Polarization—the degree to which the group works toward a 
single definite goal. 

8. Autonomy—the degree to which the group operates independ- 
ently of direction by other or larger groups. 

9. Intimacy—the degree to which group members are acquainted 
with one another. 

10. Control—the degree to which the group restricts the freedom of 
members’ behavior. 


Characteristics Expressing the Respondent’s Relation to His Group— 

11. Participation—the degree to which a member takes part in the 
group’s activities. 

12. Potency—the degree to which the group meets important needs 
of a group member. 

13. Hedonic tone—the degree to which group membership is pleasant 
and agreeable to a group member. 

14. Position—the location of a member within the group’s status 
hierarchies. 

15. Dependence—the degree to which a member relies upon his 
group. 

In coding the information gained from the responses to the 
items on the questionnaire, a 9-point score was obtained for each 
of the 15 dimensions listed. Each group was described in terms 
of 15 numerical scores, one for each dimension. Reliability of 
the coding procedure was checked by comparing the coding 
done by two independent workers. These reliabilities ranged 
from .53 to .95, and were considered sufficiently high for the 
purpose of the study. The intercorrelations between the dimen- 
sion scores were, on the average, low (.18).’ 

The analysis of the relationship between the three areas of 
information was carried out by the computation of contingency 
coefficients. For example, one of the relationships examined 
was that between the size of the group and the item of behavior 
“He was lax with the group.” Of the 500 leaders described by 
the respondents, 19 were “always” lax; 46 were “frequently” 
lax; 103 were “occasionally” lax; 154 were “seldom” Jax; 121 
were “never” lax; and 57 respondents reported that the item 


* The correlations were averaged without regard to signs, following Fisher’s technique. 
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did not apply or that they were not able to judge the degree of 
laxness of their leader. The 500 groups were divided into two 
categories according to size, 250 large groups having 31 or 
more members and 250 small groups having fewer than 31 
members. The contingency coefficient expressing the relation- 
ship between size of the group and this item of behavior was 
found to be —.16. This indicates a slight tendency for leaders 
in small groups to be described by group members as more 
frequently “lax with the group.” 

The relationships between each item of leader behavior and 
general leadership quality, and between leader behavior and 
four combinations of leadership quality, with dimension scores, 
were also determined.* 

Altogether, approximately 5,000 contingency coefficients 
were computed. By examining interrelationships between group 
dimensions, items of leader behavior, and judgments of leader- 
ship quality, it was possible to make tentative statements about 
what types of leader behavior were most frequently associated 
with successful leadership 1 in groups having varying character- 
istics. In interpreting the results of the study, one must bear 
in mind that the same respondent furnished the information 
from which the nature of his group was inferred and served as 
the judge of whether or not the leader he described was suc- 
cessful. Findings which illustrate some of the problems in- 
volved in leadership are presented and discussed as tentative 
statements about the nature of groups and successful leader 


behavior. 


in connection with successful leadership. On the one hand, 
we hear that a leader must make his decisions quickly in order 
to avoid giving the impression of hesitation or insecurity. On 
the other hand, we are told, the leader needs time to consider 
many factors in order to reach sound decisions. The findings of 
this study would suggest that speed in arriving at decisions is a 
critical attribute of successful leadership in certain types of 


* Groups having an approximate median score on a group dimension, and in which 
leadership quality was judged “good” or “excellent,” composed one combination; groups 
having “good” or “excellent” leadership and less than a median dimension score formed 
a second combination; a third was made up of groups having an above-median dimension 
score and leadership judged to be “fair,” “poor,” or “bad”; while the fourth combination 
contained groups having less than a median dimension score and less than “good” leader- 
ship. Because of limitations of space, detailed statistical data will be omitted in this paper. 
For a complete presentation of the data upon which this report is based, see Hemphill, 
op. cit., pp. 84-95. 


Gan making decisions has often come under consideration 
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groups. Pressure on the leader for quick decisions is likely to 
be exerted by groups which have a large membership, groups 
which lack well-defined organization, in cases where the 
group is part of a larger body or is subject to frequent change 
and reorganization, as well as by members who participate to a 
high degree in the activities of their groups. There is also evi- 
dence bearing on the subject of decision-making that leaders 
who give the impression of having confidence in their decisions 
are found in groups in which membership is relatively pleasant. 

Another recurrent problem in connection with leader be- 
havior is the degree to which a leader should assume a réle of 
authority. The findings of this study suggest that authoritative 
behavior on the part of the leader is most successful in groups 
which closely restrict membership, in groups described by mem- 
bers who have high status in their groups, and in groups de- 
scribed by members who do not feel dependent on their groups. 
Bearing on this same problem is the finding that in groups 
which have little stability, that is, are subject to frequent 
change, leaders who lose prestige by allowing members to “get 
the better of them” are less successful. In the more stable 
organizations, leaders appear to be under less pressure to main- 
tain their prestige. Other findings in this same area have to do 
with the tendency of leaders to subordinate personal gain to 
group welfare, as indicated by one of the 70 items of leadership 
behavior, “He stuck his neck out for the group.” In groups 
with a single definite purpose and in those which exert a high 
degree of control over the behavior of members, successful 
leaders risk their personal welfare for the good of the group 
more frequently than they do in the less polarized or less 
highly controlled groups. 

A third area of conflict in leader behavior assocjated with the 
nature of the group is the problem of whether f leader who 
exhibits belief in his superiority to his group is more or less 
successful than one who does tot. Our findings indicate that the 
successful leader tends to avoid giving the impression that he is 
superior to his group, particularly in large groups, in formal 
groups, and in groups with a low degree of autonomy. In these 
types of groups, leaders have greater opportunity to display an 
attitude of superiority, and are more likely to have their be- 
havior misinterpreted by group members as expressing superi- 
ority. The successful leader maintains the belief among group 
[Continued on page 245] 























































































An Oral-Reading Test as an 
Appraisal of Progress 


By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


R°s: in small groups, when the criterion of member- 


ship is similar proficiency, is an excellent means of 

affording the child the opportunity to progress at his 
own rate. Five second-grade teachers in Bexley, a prosperous 
suburb of Columbus, Ohio, co-operated in a yearlong study of 
reading techniques. Each device used was appraised by some 
objective measure of the children’s progress.’ 

Grouping was one device used. The purpose was to place 
each child for his reading instruction with a few other children 
of similar ability, interests, social adjustment, and effort. Each 
group preferably was small, less than ten, so that the teacher 
could clearly understand each child’s problems and follow his 
progress daily. The teachers were urged particularly to keep 
the groups of slow readers small, forming a fourth group if 
necessary. 

The membership of a group was not static. A child moved 
from one group to another as seemed best for his growth. Care 
was taken to make such changes seem as natural as possible. 
There was no particular honor in reading with the best group, 
which was designated, as were all the groups, by the name of 
the chairman of the group or the book being read. On the other 
hand, there was no dishonor in moving to a group in which the 
members were reading a book the pupil could read more flu- 
ently.’ All transfers were based on what the pupil in question 
enjoyed and what he accomplished in reading. 

Although silent-reading tests were given to the pupils at 
each time of testing, the records on different forms of an oral- 
reading test will be used here as the chief measure of grouping.” 
Silent-reading tests at any grade-level give an incomplete ap- 
praisal of the pupil’s reading ability. An oral-reading test is 
essential for a competent measure of his reading proficiency. 
Unfortunately, oral reading has been so consistently defined by 


1 These are the children whose progress in first-grade reading was summarized by the 
writer in “The Bexley Reading Study” [EpucaTionat Researcu Butietin, XXV (Sep- 
tember 18, 1946), pp. 141-70]. 

* The techniques of reading instruction were similar to those described in the article 
mentioned in footnote 1. They were adapted to the children’s progress. 

* Each child was tested alone. He had no chance to hear the test read by other pupils. 
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writers as reading for an audience that this phase of reading 
measurement has been disregarded by most test-makers. It 
should, rather, be considered an audible form of the individual’s 
reading, silent or oral. When material is read orally, mispro- 
nunciations are heard, substitutions are detected, and the reader’s 
habits of phrasing, to the competent listener, are signs of his 
understanding of the text. 


"haa best-known oral-reading tests for use in elementary 
schools are two devised by W. S. Gray. The first is a 
placement test of a child’s reading and consists of a series of 
short, graded paragraphs. The second test, the Gray Oral 
Reading Check Tests, is arranged for testing at different grade- 
levels, and is published in several collateral forms: Set I is 
devised for Grades I and II; Set II for Grades II, III, and IV; 
Set III for Grades IV, V, and VI; and Set IV for Grades VI, 
VII, and VIII. Each set includes five collateral forms, desig- 
nated by numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

The Check Tests were used as the oral-reading test during 
the second-grade study. Set II (hard test) was used as the chief 
test of second-grade reading, but it was supplemented by Set I 
(easy test) for the slowest reading groups in September and 
January, and by Set III for the best reading groups in May. 

The testing program was arranged with the purpose of 
fairly testing each group at each interval. Thus, the average 
groups took the easy test with the slow reading groups in Sep- 
tember, but took the hard test in January with the best reading 
groups. The best reading groups did so well on the January 
tests that, although they took Nos. 4 and 5 of Set II in May 
with all the second-grade pupils, they read the first two subtests 
of the form standardized by Mr. Gray for Grades IV, V, and 
VI (Set III) as a real test of their proficiency. The slow 
readers were given the hard tests (Set I1) in May to determine 
whether or not they were gaining second-grade proficiency, but 
at the two previous times of testing they had read the tests of 
Set I. Since the tests of Set I are standardized only to the 
middle of Grade II, the tests of Set II were used as the meas- 
ure of appraisal in second-grade reading. 

Unfortunately, the Gray test is old. It was published in 
1923. Each test contains several words no longer used in first- 
or second-grade books. This makes it a difficult test for the 
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average and slow readers, but it will show progress in reading 
if the difficulties of its successive forms are met by the pupils. 
The norms for the Gray Oral Reading Check Tests are 
meager, just two for the middle of each grade included within 
the standardization for the test. The author has two measures, 
number of word errors and time in seconds, for each of which 
he gives a single midyear norm for each grade. In order to 
have provisional figures by which to appraise progress, the 
writer has interpolated scores at monthly intervals between the 
norm for the middle of Grade II (6 errors, 112 seconds) and 
that for the middle of Grade III (3 errors, 63 seconds). 


HE records of all the children who took the Gray Oral 

Reading Check Tests are summarized in Table I. The 
two measures used in the Gray tests, number of errors (see 
upper part of Table I) and time in seconds (see lower part of 
Table 1), are given in the two parts of the table. The tests 
were given three times—in September, January, and May. 

The first subtest of the hard form (Set II, No. 1) was 
taken in September by the pupils who had received a third- 
grade rating on the Gates Primary Reading Test or the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test, Primary Battery, given at the end 
of the first grade—the children who were put in the best read- 
ing groups in the fall. 

In January, Nos. 2 and 3 of the hard test were taken by 
the 33 pupils in the best reading, and 54 pupils in the average, 
groups (see Column 2). Some changes had been made in the 
membership of the reading groups. Several children who 
started in the middle groups were transferred to the first 
groups, while a few children who began the year in the best 
reading groups were not able to keep the pace set by the 
majority and were reading in the middle groups. 

In May, Nos. 4 and 5 of Set II were given to all second- 
grade pupils. There were 25 and 26 children from the best 
groups, 49 and 48 from the middle groups, and 25 and 21 from 
the slow groups. There were, however, 4 children from the 
best groups absent on the days the test was given, and one 
teacher did not give Nos. 4 and 5 to her best readers. Absences 
in the other groups similarly lessened the numbers. 

The general import of Table I is one of progress. In Sep- 
tember, the best reading groups made an average of 9 errors 
on the longer, harder test (see Column 3), and took on the 
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average 128 seconds to read the test, which contains 150 words. 
Judged by the criterion words commonly used in pre-primers, 
primers, and first readers, this test contains 15 unidentified 
words.* In the class “unidentified words” are included those 
used in five or fewer first readers and words not found in any 
first-grade books now commonly in use. Among the unidenti- 
fied words in this subtest are among, learn, rags, twigs, cannot, 
and hidden. The first four are found in second readers, and 
the last is not in the books commonly used now in the first two 
grades. Cannot did not trouble many of the children, for they 
knew the two parts of this compound word as individual words, 
and they had had some experience in seeing “long words made 
of two short ones.” Cannot was supplied by the teacher for 5 
pupils, and two substituted can’t for cannot. The words most 
commonly missed by the 29 children were: among, by fourteen; 
hidden, by thirteen; rags and large, by eleven; soft and twigs, 
by nine; rocks and learn, by eight; branch, by seven; and 
leaves, by six. 

The pupils of the best reading group reduced their average 
number of errors in January to 4 and 2.5 on the next two forms 
of the hard test. Interpreted by the interpolated scores, these 
averages show an end-of-second-grade and a middle-of-third- 
grade record for the group. The average word errors on the 
next forms were 1 and 1.1 in May. These exceeded the last 
norm given for Set II, the middle of Grade IV (2 errors). 

The 56 pupils in the middle group read Nos. 1 and 2 of 
the easy test (Set 1) in September (see Column 4). Their aver- 
age numbers of errors and average time in seconds were closer 
to Mr. Gray’s norms for the middle of first grade (5 errors, 
78 seconds) than to those for the middle of second grade 
(1 error, 20 seconds). In January they read Nos. 2 and 3 of 
the hard test. Their average number of errors was greater and 
their rate was slower than were the corresponding averages of 
the best group in September. In May, this group reduced its 
average number of errors to 4.8 and 4, which according to the 
interpolated scores was about the end of Grade I[I—the pupils’ 
grade-placement at that time. Their average rate of reading 
was about the seventh month of Grade II. 

The average scores of the pupils of the slow reading group 
in September (see Column 5) were far below Mr. Gray’s norms 


“Ten of the 66 different words contained in one form are found in fewer than § of 
26 first readers, and 15 of the 70 words in another form. The forms are of similar 
vocabulary difficulty. 
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for the middle of Grade I. They read two other forms in 
January, but their averages did not reach Mr. Gray’s norms for 
the middle of second grade. These pupils read the hard test in 
May. Their averages for number of errors were less than the 
average of the best group in September, and their rates of read- 
ing were almost as fast. On both pairs of scores the record of 
this group surpassed the corresponding scores of the pupils of 
the middle group reading the hard test in January. 


| tmene in accuracy and in rate of reading is evident for each 
group in Table I. The rates of improvement are not the 
same. The pupils of the best reading groups read the hard test 
in September but, since Mr. Gray gives no norm before the 
middle of Grade II, it was impossible accurately to interpret 
their average scores. By January, their averages on Nos. 2 and 
3, for both accuracy and rate, were approximating his norms for 
the middle of Grade III. By May, there were no norms for 
Set II by which to interpret their averages or their progress. 

For this reason, the children in the best reading groups were 
given the next series of tests—Set III. These tests are stand- 
ardized for Grades IV, V, and VI. The average errors and time 
on Nos. 1 and 2 of Set III are given in the last two rows of 
Table I. The average word errors were 6.2 and 5.3, roughly 
the middle of fourth grade (the norm is 6 errors). The aver- 
ages for time in seconds were 87 and 84—the norm is 78 sec- 
onds for middle of fourth grade. 

Some children’s records on these tests were remarkable. 
The highest norm which the author gives for these tests is 
3 word errors for middle of sixth grade. Fourteen children on 
No. 1 and sixteen on No. 2 reached or bettered this figure. The 
reading rate of seven and nine children, respectively, reached 
or exceeded the sixth-grade norm, 55 seconds. While some 
pupils did well, these tests were too hard for several others. 

The oral reading of the pupils of the middle groups was 
below their grade-placement in September. By January, their 
averages in accuracy and rate did not approximate Mr. Gray’s 
norms for the middle of second grade. In May, their averages 
in accuracy were, according to the interpolated scores, at least 
equivalent to the end of Grade II. Their rate of reading was 
about two months below their grade-placement. The pupils 
of the middle group were reading somewhat slowly but with 
accuracy suited to the end of Grade II. Since they started in 
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TABLE I 


Tue REcorpDs OF THE THREE READING GRoUPs ON THE GRAY ORAL 
Reapinc CueEck Tests, Sets I anp II 























Schedule Number Best Middle Slow 
of Testing of Pupils Reading Reading Reading 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) 
Average Errors 
September— 
Set I, No.1 83 be eat RE 4.8 12.2 
No. 2 81 4 a 4.2 9.6 
Set II, No. 1 2 CH becvtwercuouds Devscenwecoaes 
January— 
Set I, No. 3.. 2 peeled ah mete Maree eletelae swore 5-3 
No. 4 2 deans aris Bree alate Re ate es 2.6 
Set II, No. 2.. $7 4.0 SGM  Baiccaweuwes es 
No. 3 87 2.5 SG. Piasucacedneens 
May— 
Set II, No. 4.. 99 1.0 4.8 7:2 
No. §.. 94 1.1 4.0 7.0 
Set III, No. 1 33 Oe ‘Diccercacs cose espaeeueeens 
No. 2 34 5.3 OTT ee eee ee 
Average Time in Seconds 
September— 
Set I, No.1 Se) Bsavews ; 58 85 
No. 2 81 ee ‘ 59 72 
Set II, No. 1 29 128 eA wf Be aid Ona | [pe erates ara ater 
January— 
Set I, No. 3 27 ‘ acaba was Sg aa aerate 50 
No. 4.. 27 i fa pics dd ROG A wo won 38 
Set II, No. 2 87 75 SE OReccaneue sas ws 
No. 3. 87 72 S40, ER dca sanwcens 
May— 
Set II, No. 4.. 99 60 104 143 
No. § 95 57 94 129 
Set III, No. 1.. 33 ae.  Wituweieestls Rieeweeeeaeds 
No. 2.. 34 84 oe aes ckkelhasea bea ea een 








September with averages close to Mr. Gray’s norms for the 
middle of Grade I, these pupils had made better than a year’s 
progress in reading. 

The progress of the pupils of the slow groups was also 
gratifying. They started with accuracy and rate scores below 
Mr. Gray’s norms for the middle of Grade I on the easy test 
and by the end of the year almost reached his norm for the 
middle of Grade II. Although in January their averages for 
accuracy and rate were below the corresponding September 
averages for the middle group, their record on the hard test in 
May was higher than that of the middle group in January after 
a similar four-month interval. 
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TABLE II 


Tue Recorp oF Eacu Reapinc Group In EAcu oF THE Five C.assrooms 
ON THE D1FFERENT Forms oF Gray CuHEck Tests, Set II 
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Worp Errors | Time 1N SECONDS 
Cc 
aie Sept. | January | May | Sept. | January | May 
No.1 | No. 2| No. 3 | No. 4| No. 5 | No.1 | No. 2 | No. 3 | No. 4| No.5 
Best Reading Groups 
Miss A . So) s2l a3] ~~ 1.0 | 122| 89 | 85 | gol 59 
Miss B ....... 10.6| 2.8 8 | 3 2} 138] 69 | 65 57| 50 
Miss C . 7.0 3.0 2.3} or 97| 63 67) «---| ES 
Miss D . ; 4-5 3.6 | 2.0) 14 1.6 117 | 81 75 52| $4 
Miss E . 15-4 2.0 | 1.4 | 38 1.8 | 132 73 | 68 | 61| 66 
Middle Reading Groups 
Miss A . | 16.0 | 15.0| 6.0| 4.0| | 171] 168] 104] 102 
Miss B . ; 18.0 | 13.0 | 6.31 4.8 | ; |} 54] 148] 110] 98 
Miss C . | 10.3 | 7-3| 2.6] 2.0} -. | 132 117 85| 70 
Miss D ..... | 15.0 | 14.0 $5] 37] ---- | 136} 136) 99| 85 
WEE, od sasca | 15.0| 12.6 6.1] 5.4] | 163 | 138 | 120| 116 
Slow Reading Groups 
Miss A 1 27 78] ve [eee] ee. | 100| 75 
Miss B ..... | a ae “|e | ...-] 154] 218 
Miss C oo) Re) te7 sth eso sae 168 | 169 
BRONTE oni died 3% 6.2 | 7.6 ee | ....] 110] 100 
ee a 8.3 | 3.0| . bi ool | 124] 120 





oe interpretation of the year’s progress for each of the 
groups, as measured by Set II of the Gray Oral Reading 
Check Tests, is given in Table II. Here are gathered the aver- 
ages for the five subtests of Set II made by the groups in each 
teacher’s second-grade class. The average number of errors and 
the averages for time in seconds are included in the table. The 
averages in this table were computed for small groups. But 
despite this fact, there is surprising similarity among the scores 
within each reading group at each time of testing. The averages 
for the best reading groups, both for decrease in errors and 
improvement in rate, show remarkable progress. The averages 
of the middle reading groups show greater progress from Feb- 
ruary to May than the best readers’ records show from Septem- 
ber to January. The slow readers show progress by making 
better averages than either the best or middle reading groups 
made the first time they took the hard test. Most interesting 
of all the signs of progress shown in this table is the fact that 
the pupils of the slow groups consistently showed themselves 
better able to read the hard test in May than were the pupils of 
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the best groups in September or the pupils of the middle groups 
in January. Their accuracy scores (errors) showed less varia- 
tion than the first scores on the hard test of either of the other 
groups. Their rate scores showed less similarity, however. Both 
sets of scores for the slow groups were not far behind those of 
the middle groups in May. 


INCE the scores on the Gray Oral Reading Check Tests are 
here being used as objective criteria of evaluation, comment 
on certain peculiarities of the tests is desirable. The first of 
these, which is important in appraising the results, is the lack 
of pictures. All the children in the Bexley schools were accus- 
tomed to a particular use of pictures. The reading lesson in 
each group was introduced by a careful examination of the 
pictures which illustrated the section to be read. The teacher 
aided the children in getting the meaning of the whole story 
from the pictures before they began to read.° Because these 
children were accustomed to get clues to their reading from the 
pictures in the context, the Gray test was a test of their ability 
to interpret words. Second, the text of the tests is not particu- 
larly interesting to children, but these pupils read each of them 
with increasing accuracy and facility. 

The subtests of Set II, because of the greater length of the 
sentences and of the test itself, look more difficult than those of 
Set I. This appearance of increased difficulty was no doubt an 
element in the records made by the pupils of the three groups 
on the first occasion of taking the hard test. The fine record of 
the slow readers in May, when this item is taken into account, is 
worthy of special comment. The progress of these pupils was 
not only gratifying but sure: they met not only the textual 
difficulty of the hard test but also its appearance of difficulty. 


‘a best reading groups read the hard test in September 
and made an average of 9 errors in 128 seconds, which, 
according to the norm for January of second grade—6 errors 
in 112 seconds—is likely a good showing for the beginning of 
second grade. The January and May records of the best read- 
ing groups showed most satisfactory control of these tests. The 


5 The children in each group read new material each day without further preparation. 
Long sections were read daily. The practice of having several children read the same 
portion of the story was thus avoided. The books read by each group were selected in 
terms of the group’s interests and proficiency in reading. 
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middle reading groups found Nos. 2 and 3 difficult in January, 
but their May records on Nos. 4 and 5 show that they had met 
the difficulty of the tests adequately. The slow reading groups 
improved in their ability to read the tests of Set I and made a 
good showing on Nos. 4 and 5 of Set II at the end of the year— 
an average retardation of about one-half grade. 

The record on the second measure, time in seconds, is not 
consistently in accord with the author’s norms. The best reading 
groups not only read accurately but at a rate up to and exceed- 
ing the corresponding norm for accuracy. The middle reading 
groups approximated the norm in rate for the end of the second 
grade. The rate of the slow reading groups was considerably 
below the norm for the middle of second grade, although their 
average number of errors approximated the author’s norm for 
that time. 

In learning to read difficult material at any grade-level, 
accurate reading, in the opinion of the writer, is of first impor- 
tance. If the reader reads correctly what the author has written, 
and if he gets the meaning of what he reads, the rate or speed 
of his reading will improve with practice.® It is true that in 
advanced stages of proficient reading there is a direct relation 
between speed and comprehension, but, in the first stages of 
learning to read, accuracy and comprehension are of first impor- 
tance. If these two skills are attained and kept, the reader will 
acquire a speed commensurate with his own natural rate of 
movement. 

In the opinion of the writer, the two measures of the Gray 
Oral Reading Check Tests were satisfactorily met. The best 
readers made excellent records. The average readers approxi- 
mated the grade-level, the end of second grade. The slow 
readers, roughly 25 per cent of the group, were moving for- 
ward and were about four months retarded on this oral-reading 
test. 

When the records of the three groups on the Gray Oral 
Reading Check Tests are placed beside the quartiles and medi- 
ans on the two silent-reading tests taken in January and May, 


® The averages for the best and middle groups seem to refute the argument that oral 
reading as an instructional device tends to slow up the individual’s rate of reading. It 
should be said, however, that these children habitually used a simple, undramatic type of 
oral reading during their regular reading periods. The pupils were accustomed to read to 
kindergarten and first-grade groups stories which they themselves had enjoyed. In prep- 
aration to do this they consciously practiced oral reading of the audience variety. It 
corresponded to singing a solo and required practice in order to be worth listening to. 
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the progress of the groups seems gratifying. These points on 
the final distribution are: 


75th : 25th 
Seca Medion noma 
Gates Primary Reading Tests (January).......... 3-6 3-26 2.8 
Durrell-Sullivan Achievement Tests (May). 4-32 3.65 2.92 
Gray Oral Reading Check Tests, Set II, No. 5 (May) 
UN IN oct Oecd eer ed ene ace Beyond Early About 
middle months seventh 
of of month of 
fourth third second 
grade grade grade 


Appraised by the scores on the three objective tests, the record 
of this second grade shows that all but the lowest quarter of the 
group were well beyond their grade-placement—the end of 
second grade. 

These measures show that each group progressed at its own 
rate. The best readers were way out ahead—from more than 
a half-grade to several grades beyond their grade-placement as 
measured by objective tests. The pupils of their group had not 
been held back by the slower advance of other pupils. The 
middle groups progressed more slowly than the best groups, 
but though starting with a handicap they reached the norm in 
accuracy for the end of Grade II. The pupils of the slow 
groups, starting with a heavier handicap than those of the mid- 
dle groups, progressed at a still slower rate but, because of their 
unusual advance from January to May, seemed to be gathering 
momentum and ended the grade about four months below the 
accuracy norm. 

The records of the improvement in accuracy were closer to 
Mr. Gray’s norm than those in reading rate. Both the middle 
groups and slow groups read slower than Mr. Gray’s rate norms 
corresponding to the accuracy they reached. The progress they 
had made in the year seemed to promise that with careful 
instruction their rates would eventually reach the desired 
standards. 

The progress of the middle and slow groups was wholesome 
since it was judged by the same standards as the progress of the 
best groups. The most gratifying evidence is that the slow 
readers were not slighted. They were, as a group, within a few 
months of their grade-placement. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 9] 





















































EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Fine Example of Teamwork 
[T= Student-Principal Conference, held a few weeks ago 


at Michigan State College, was a fine example of team- 

work in education. It was attended by more than three 
hundred principals, counselors, and deans of boys and girls in 
150 Michigan high schools. The high-school representatives 
spent the morning talking with the graduates of their schools 
who were first-quarter Freshmen. The students thus had an 
opportunity to tell their former principals or counselors about 
their triumphs, hardships, and difficulties in college. 

In the afternoon the visitors were divided into discussion 
groups to consider these questions asked by the College: What 
problems seem to be giving your high-school graduates the most 
trouble? What information and counsel can you give that will 
help us better to meet their needs? How can we improve the 
Student-Principal Conference? Following the meetings of the 
groups, summaries of some of the discussions were presented at 
a general session. Presumably all summaries were made avail- 
able to the College authorities after the conference. 

This project is noteworthy in several respects. In the first 
place, it gives high-school principals and personnel officers an 
excellent opportunity to learn at first hand about the problems 
of their recent graduates who are in college. Since the young 
persons are no longer in high school, they can talk freely about 
the points of strength and weakness in their preparation for 
college. No doubt the high-school representatives received 
many good suggestions for the improvement of their programs. 

In the second place, such a conference provides an excellent 
means for securing judgments of students about needed im- 
provement in the college program. Such judgments, properly 
used, can contribute substantially to this improvement. Colleges 
need to work harder than most of them have at the job of get- 
ting and using these judgments. Since the average first-term 
Freshman will talk more freely to a former principal or dean 
whom he knows well but who now has no authority over him 
than he will to his professors or his college adviser, the tech- 
nique used in this conference is highly promising. 

[Continued on page 246| 
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Books to Read 


Hu Suin, et al. There Is Another China: Essays and Articles for Chang 
Poling of Nankai. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. viii+-178 pp. 
For those of us who are suffering from an overdose of headlines about 
China this little collection should prove a wholesome and stimulating cor- 
rective. It consists of articles and essays written to commemorate the seven- 
tieth birthday of Chang Poling, founder and president of Nankai, one of 
China’s greatest modern universities. The contributors, with the exception of 
Hu Shih, are all eminent American educators who are recognized authorities 
in their particular fields, Significantly enough, the volume opens with contri- 
butions from two distinguished educators who have acted as ambassadors for 
their respective countries: J. Leighton Stuart, president of Yenching Univer- 
sity in China and United States Ambassador to China, and Hu Shih, chancellor 
of Peiping National University and former Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States. The contributions that follow range broadly and perceptively over 
various aspects of China’s history during the twentieth century, dealing with 
the development of the republic, its international relations, agriculture, econ- 
omy, education in the fields of economics, medicine and science, and moral 
philosophy. 

Fruit, even when plucked from a single tree, varies in flavor and degree 
of excellence, and the contributions to any symposium are almost necessarily 
of unequal merit; but in this case the different authors have maintained a 
remarkably high standard, while a certain well-balanced sense of perspective 
and proportion, as poised and imperturbable as the Great Wall itself, runs like 
a backbone through the whole book. Perhaps it is because all of them, like 
Ts’ui Shu (¢.e.) and Chancellor Chang, have spent some time on “the wind- 
swept plains of North China where the skies are sunny, the air uncommonly 
transparent, and men are accustomed to large perspectives—not only visual 
but intellectual” (page 131). 

If we must single out contributions for praise among what we may call the 
articles, “An Economy in Transition” (pages 74-98) by John L. Orchard 
and his wife, Dorothy J. Orchard, a masterly and lucid exposition of China’s 
fundamental problem, is outstanding; while John Lossing Buck’s account of 
China’s agriculture tells more about the good earth in eight pages (pages 
108-15) than his former wife did in eight novels. Among what we may call 
the essays, Arthur W. Hummel’s “Portrait of a Scholar” (pages 131-50) is a 
sensitive and discerning study of the daring eighteenth-century historian Ts’ui 
Shu. One of those bold questioning spirits who arise in China’s history more 
often than is generally realized, Ts’ui Shu exclaimed, “(How lamentable it is 
when a scholar fails to track down the source of his error—still imagining the 
tradition to be unassailable, afraid even slightly to differ from it” (page 141); 
and he never forgot that Mencius said, “To accept every word in the Book of 
History is worse than not to read it at all.” But the essay which seems to lay 
the foundation stone for the whole book is W. E. Hocking’s “Old and New in 
Moral Philosophy” (pages 151-76). Despite his betraying some of the pre- 
occupations of the professional philosopher, Mr. Hocking displays a profound 
241 
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and subtle understanding of the Chinese mind and its philosophical heritage. 
He quotes the dictum of Chu Hsi (d. 1200), “ ‘What is meant by acquiring 
knowledge through the study of matter is to investigate intensively every 
object and to discover general truths therefrom’ ” (page 163), and points out 
that this might have led to the early development of the scientific method in 
China but for the genius of Confucianism which makes self-mastery the goal 
even of external knowledge. He agrees that “if one must choose between 
developing inner and outer power, the Chinese preference—which is also the 
professed preference of Christianity—is mot in error” (page 164). Neverthe- 
less he realizes clearly that modern China must face the pragmatic realities of 
science; but he observes that “the Chinese mind is not instinctively partisan 
and exclusive in its search for wisdom: it is experimental and additive; it 
makes no assumption that world-views must be competitive and inconsistent” 
(page 161) and is sure that “the new China may be fully self-respecting, fully 
realistic, fully pragmatic, and yet remain in touch with its vast yesterdays of 
moral discovery” (page 165). 

In the face of so much excellence it may, perhaps, be ungenerous to 
complain, but it seems a pity that the writing, while competent enough, is 
seldom as distinguished as the content. Moreover, it is somewhat disconcerting 
to find that literature and the arts are not represented at all. However, it must 
be counted a typical Chinese weakness to value form above content and belles- 
lettres more than scientific articles. The authors clearly intended to portray 
one of the innumerable Chinas and they have succeeded brilliantly in showing 
that the China of the educators is more deeply and more surely founded than 
the China of the politicians. And all good Chinese, who believe that to be a 
statesman one must first be an educated man, will heartily applaud the 


achievement. 
ARTHUR TYE 


NationaL Councit or TEACHERS oF Matuematics. The Metric System of 
Weights and Measures. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1948. xiv-+303 pp. (Twentieth Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics). 

The Twentieth Yearbook goes beyond previous yearbooks of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. It is designed not only to contribute 
specifically to mathematics education but also to carry a message for social 
reform. The social reform which it advocates is the adoption of the metric 
system in the social and commercial life of the nation to the exclusion of the 
English system of weights and measures. The Yearbook builds its case on the 
testimony of present metric usage from over sixty individuals and organized 
commercial groups, including the American press, These contributions to the 
Yearbook achieve the purpose of presenting the origin of the metric system, 
the history of its adoption by all of the governments of the world except Great 
Britain and the United States, the clear-cut advantages of the metric system 
over the English system of weights and measures, and the growing use of the 
metric system in the United States. Suggestions are made for further acceler- 
ating the use of the metric system in this country and for improving the 
teaching of the metric system in the schools. 

The reviewer has always felt that the case in favor of the metric system is 
overwhelming, but the Twentieth Yearbook may raise again in the minds of 
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some the question whether the schools should pioneer in social reform or 
merely reflect in their curriculums the status guo. This review will not attempt 
to resolve this issue. 

Since the publication of the Seventeenth Yearbook in this series of note- 
worthy contributions to mathematics education, there has been a growing need 
for an adequate indexing system. We feel that the value of these books as 
reference works for teachers would be enhanced greatly by a comprehensive 
index in each yearbook. 

One fault in the Yearbook which seems to be the natural result of the 
way it was written is that a great deal of repetition occurs among the inde- 
pendently composed articles. One example of this is that in nine different 
places the statement is made that the metric system was legalized in this coun- 
try in 1866. In two separate places the act legalizing the metric system is 
quoted in full. 

It is doubtful whether many busy teachers will read the Twentieth Year- 
book in its entirety. Many of the sections on the metric system in specific 
areas are disappointing because they are too general and do not present genuine 
applications of use in the classroom. The sections which it would be most 
profitable for teachers to read are: “The Early History of the Metric System” 
(pages 22-33), “Shall We Educate Our Children for Efficiency?” (pages 
51-56), and the section on education (pages 233-94). 

SHELDON S. Myers 


Curisty, Van A. Evaluation of Choral Music. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1948. x-++107 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 

University, Contributions to Education, No. 885). 

Here is a book, obviously in thesis style, written by one with a talent for 
statistics and vast detail. After much study by juries of specialists (conductors, 
composers, and so on) and advanced music students, evaluations were made of 
music classified according to publishers’ sales records. First, criteria were pre- 
sented and studied, and were found to be valid in the following order: “worth 
of music: beauty, expressiveness, and utility . . . probable appeal to average 
chorus member and . . . audience . . . literary worth and suitability of the 
text . . . reasonable range and difficulty of the parts” (page 35). The last- 
named criterion correlated negatively and was discarded. 

It was shown, not surprisingly, that popular appeal is distinctly superior 
to any other single criterion as a means of predicting sales success. How a 
publisher might go about finding what choruses and audiences like without 
first publishing leaves us in a quandary. 

Mr. Christy states that 
agreement in evaluating . . . is high between conductors, audiences and choruses... . 
highest between choruses and audiences ... slightly lower between conductors and 
choruses . . . slightly lower but still high agreement between conductors and audiences 
(page 97). 

The author states that controls were set up which proved adequate in 
preventing bias as the result of the conductor’s personal preference. He 
concludes that the findings indicate that publishers might get more help from 
students than from experienced judges in predicting sales records, a thing I am 
sure none of them has tried. 

An important finding with implications for musical-contest ratings indi- 
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cated that over-all ratings are more valid than the sum of disjunctive ratings. 
Unfortunately, the reader is not allowed to know the music used in the 
study. This is common practice in theses but very disappointing for the 
practical musician who is not interested in devices for evaluation but would be 
glad to use any already prepared valid rating. 

Choral conductors will want to see this book and to study it, especially 
the conclusions (pages 92-100). They may wish to apply the criteria sug- 


usic they study. 
gested to musi ’ ‘ Louis H. Diercxs 


Bossarp, James H. S. The Sociology of Child Development. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. x-+-790 pp. 

The author has succeeded rather well in his announced intention of 
writing in a simple manner. The straightforward style and clear explanation 
of technical terms indicate the usefulness of the volume for several purposes. 
It should be worth while not only as a collateral reference in courses on child 
development but as a college-level text and a source of aid to parents. 

The volume is broad in scope, dealing with family setting, special aspects 
of family life, such as table talk, guests, domestic servants, and bilingualism, 
the class and status problems of childhood, typical problem families, the child 
beyond the family sphere, and an historical overview of the changing status of 
childhood. For the browsing or selective reader, Chapters XIV, “The Indi- 
vidual Child and His Status,” XV, ‘Parents with Problem Attitudes,” XX, 
“School Situations and Child Development,” and XXI, “The Role of the 
Peer Groups,” are recommended for first reading. 

The emphasis has shifted from sociology’s beginnings in the social-uplift 
movement, when the child was regarded as an object of solicitude and organ- 
ized welfare efforts, to a scientific approach to the social matrix of the child, 
regarding him as the focal point of various specialized problems. While the 
cases are studied in life rather than in the secluded laboratory, processes of 
human growth and development, influence and counterinfluence, sociological 
research and analysis, are no less rigorous. 

Mr. Bossard Jays continuous emphasis upon the fact that basic patterns of 
personality are determined during the period of childhood. Factors operating 
during childhood are the first to condition the individual and are the more 
lasting in their effects because there are few or no counterinfluences to neu- 
tralize. The present volume recognizes the implications of these problems for 
sociology, whose responsibility for them is similar to the responsibilities 


accepted by psychology and education. 
P Y Ps) 8) Lowry W. Harpinc 


Gertn, JosEPpHINE H. Highways to Jobs for Women. New York: Woman’s 
Press, 1948. vilit++-132 pp. 

Highways to Jobs for Women, by Josephine H. Gerth, is a new workbook 
designed to help college women to choose and plan for a vocation. In an inti- 
mate and lively style it presents a guidance program in which the reader takes 
active responsibility. 

Believing that a liberal-arts education is basic to a large variety of occu- 
pations, the author encourages her readers to explore all the subject fields in 
which they are interested, as a way of broadening their knowledge of vocations. 
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Miss Gerth also includes specific sections about the various occupations 
open to women and entry jobs available to college graduates. The work 
experience and educational requirements for particular jobs are given by 
leading employers in each field. 

Throughout the book, the reader is asked to do research on his own. 
Space is provided for writing specific personal answers to the problems posed 
by the author. And the final section of the book consists of a self-evaluation 
guided by the author’s questions. 

This book might best be used by the guidance expert in her work with 
a girls’ class on occupations. There are several sections and statements that 
may be misinterpreted by the lay reader unless he is given expert explanation 
and interpretation. For example, the author, in her last chapter, quotes two 
lists of “Types of Human Abilities” without adequate explanation. These 
lists are considered controversial by many psychologists and guidance workers. 

Avis OXHANDLER 


The Leader and His Group 


| Continued from page 229 | 


members that he is not superior to them, even though the group 
is structured in such a way that his behavior might be interpreted 
as showing the opposite. The indications are that members of 
groups whose leaders exhibit an attitude of superiority find 
membership relatively unpleasant and describe their groups as 
lacking unity of action. 

Inconsistency and display of emotion present a fourth area 
in which there seems to be variation in the acceptance of a 
leader’s behavior according to the nature of his group. Lack of 
emotional control is less acceptable as a part of successful lead- 
ership in the highly structured group than in the informal. 
Moreover, groups in which leaders “fly off the handle” find 
membership relatively unpleasant. Inconsistency in behavior, 
as revealed, for instance, by reversing decisions, is found more 
frequently among successful leaders of less flexible, more per- 
meable, less polarized, less pleasant, less united groups than in 
those with opposite degrees of these characteristics. Inconsistent 
behavior is better tolerated, if a leader is to be considered suc- 
cessful by group members, when the group lacks established 
rules and procedures, a simple definite goal or purpose, or a 
tendency to work together as a unit. 
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The statements made here about leader behavior and the 
nature of the group must at present be considered hypotheses. 
They are all seriously in need of further investigation. How- 
ever, the conclusion is inevitable that an understanding of 
leadership involves far more than the isolation of traits of per- 
sonality. Once we know the conditions, situations, and group 
characteristics which are associated with successful leadership, 
we shall be able to add specific content to leader-training courses 


which should greatly increase their effectiveness. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 9] 


A Fine Example of Teamwork 


[Continued from page 240| 


In the third place, this conference represents close co- 
operation between high-school and college personnel in meeting 
their educational obligations. Notwithstanding the fine work 
of the regional associations of colleges and secondary schools, 
and of other agencies, there has been too little genuine co- 
operation between the two types of institution. What we need 
is not a mere “articulation” between secondary school and col- 
lege, but close working relationships looking to the best possible 
education of those young persons who go to college. The kind 
of conference here described is one way in which such co- 
operation can take place. 

Time was when the high schools were justly accused of 
neglecting the interests of the large majority of their students 
who did not go to college in favor of the few who did go. Some 
schools, no doubt, still do this. But increasingly the schools 
have recognized their larger responsibility and have modified 
their programs accordingly. Moreover, the colleges are learn- 
ing that entrance requirements can properly be made more 
flexible. This is all to the good. 

Meanwhile, however, the proportion of high-school grad- 
uates going to college has greatly increased and promises to 
increase further. Hence, the problem of meeting the needs of 
the future college student is becoming increasingly important. 

Michigan State and the high schools which participated in 
this conference have made an important contribution to the 
solution of this problem. Congratulations to them. 


R. H. E. 
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